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ligentlyseJecte consideration G f the end to be 

time and want f ^ wm be less satisfactory than 

rr„ d f rold rout'ine which, depending on a text-book, at 

east gives to instruction a definite sequence. 

In other words, rational lessons must be given m courses, 
and these courses have three chief needs to meet : 

(1) lhey must be adapted to the age of the learners both 

as to matter and manner. t . 

( 2 ) They must be begun early or they will become merely 

another device for cramming. # 

(3) They must move from the actual primary facts (not from 
the wide generalizations which are too often miscalled “ first 
principles,”) to an end foreseen by the teacher, each day 
seeing a definite step which cannot be omitted without injury. 

This is a task which demands the greatest care and thought 
on the part of teachers, and much patient study ; firstly, what 
are the real points of departure of the matter to be taught, 
secondly, what is the exact stage of proficiency to which the 
pupil is to be conducted, having regard to the time available , 
thirdly, by what ordered stages he is to be led to this point. 
This needs great foresight and consistent laborious work to 
carry it out, and the real collaboration of all concerned in 
teaching ; for where there is no mutual understanding among 
the teachers, how can there be unity of idea among the boy s> 
In such tasks as this are realized the words of Herbal t. 
Education is a vast whole of ceaseless labour ; merely to 
errors is of no avail.” * 
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THE SPHERE OF HOME INFLUENCE IN 
SCHOOL LIFE. 

By The Rev. W. C. Compton, M.A. 

( Head Master of Dover College.) 

( Continued ftom page 233.) 


Ik we proceed now to minor details in which there is room 
for the co-operation of the Home Influence with the School 
Training of our children, perhaps the most obvious will be 
the province of Health. That it appertains to the Home to 
prepare a healthy body, if possible, for the School influences 
to work upon, is a proposition which needs no discussion. 
But it does assume that hygiene shall be studied at home, 
and that the child shall not have been neglected or left 
to the exclusive management of nurses in regard to all that 
pertains to health, nor pampered on the other hand with 
every indulgence in the belief that he must be allowed treats 
in the holidays ; for are not school-days coming in which the 
rigorous discipline of wholesome food, regular exercise, 
bodily self-denial, and plenty of occupation will correct the 
mischief that would undoubtedly result if this holiday fare 
were the order of the day throughout the year r But is it fair 
to throw on the School the odium as well as the onus of 
administering all the Gregory powder, when the home supplies 
the aches requiring that antidote? Or is it wise at any time 
to allow what is admitted to require a corrective if the resu ts 


re not to be disastrous ? 

It is the duty then of the Home to watch over the develop- 
lent of a healthy and cleanly habit of body, to avoid neg ect 
n the one hand and pampering on the other , an to en rus 
0 the keeping - of the School especially o t ie oar 1 
chool — a well trained organism, capable o exer ^* 1 
ontrol over its own health (so far as can e e ^P e ^ , 
rdinary care. Here again I need not allude to Ur. lyson 
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the senses. Some years g ^ chjWren shou]d not be taught 
believe, in medical c » &re some eight years old, t.e., 

anything fas lesions aHowed to develop without any 

that the brain should b ^ ^ attention> untU the 

generaT *°rength°of the child should permit of study being 
undertaken without risk of forcing or over-pressure Now 
Thave the greatest abhorrence of over-pressure 1 but I fancy 
I have seen some of the results at fourteen of the brains that 
have been left fallow in earlier years. I would rather not 
describe them. Exceptions there may be, and when I am 
told of a child whose education began entirely at the age ot 
fourteen or fifteen, and that the child became a prodigy in all 
manner of arts and sciences, I can only shrink from the 
contemplation of the possible results had that child been 
instructed sooner. My own observation has led me to believe 
that of hoys, those who have got on well at school, have 
carried off scholarships and prizes, and subsequently become 
successful and distinguished men (though this does not 
necessarily follow any more than does the converse) — are 
those who have been sent to school at a very early age. 
Home-teaching may be as good, but you can judge of a 
school by its fruits, whilst home-teaching must be more or 
less experimental, and you only discover failure when it is 
too late. And so the wise Home, after laying an early 
foundation, will continue to exercise an influence over niind 
and morals both by holiday environments and through the 
correspondence that will pass by letter and parcel in the case 
of boarders ; and by their counterpart in what is said at home 

S P resence i n the case of day scholars, 
illing reverence for authority must not be expected 
at school when it has not been shown in unhesitating 
ie i„nce at home not through fear of course, but through 
natural instinct of affection and reverence which even 
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the wilful and impulsive will not lose unless the whip-handle 
has been let go by injudicious mismanagement, usually 
known as “spoiling,” but I would rather call it “irresponsible 
frivolity. Where this has been the case — and no doubt 
there are plenty of instances of “spoilt” children, whose 

spoiling has not been the act of their own parents at 

whosesoever door the sin may lie, where the sense of 
reverence has been blunted, the School influence has to be 
called in to make good what the Home has failed to effect. 
What wonder if sometimes the ordeal is a trying one. But 
where the right relationship has been preserved in the Home, 
of what priceless value is the influence the Home may 
exercise through conversation and correspondence. One has 
only to conjure up the picture of the letter— perhaps the 
weekly letter from home — how it is looked forward to, read 
and re-read, its messages treasured up, its encouragement 
felt in the evidence of interest in all that goes on as well 
at home as at school, thus forming a bridge over which the 
spirits pass to and fro, as across the ferry whose boatman 
is memory. And from time to time the letter is supplemented 
with a more substantial souvenir of Home affection. These, 
wisely selected, will exercise often a more potent influence 
for good than the constant presence, which at times loses its 
blessing because it never has been missed. 


Then again how may not day scholars be influenced in all 
their work and conduct by the interest displayed at home in all 
that goes on — the place at school, the success in a game, the 
words of help or advice from the master or mistress. 1 eihaps 
we do not always attach to this interest the value it deserves. 
Or on the other hand how much harm may be done by 
injudicious talk, in the child’s prebence, of the school affairs— 
criticisms of methods, doubts of the efficiency of so-and-so 
as a teacher, tales of scandals and gossip unchecked. Hoyv 
can reverence be preserved when this is the case . and 1 
reverence is lost, what fruits of training can be expected . 
Schoolboys are, as a rule, loyal to their school, and their 
(often perhaps narrow) patriotism leads them to be easi y 
convinced that their school is superior to all others. e 
this is the case, the good derived from even a very moderate ^ 
admirable institution will be incalculably greater t an 
be the case where the institution may be greatly sup 
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v— Another very important item ’ 

belongs almost exclusively to the Sphere of Home Influence 

is the right use of money. In board, ng schools it is usual 

for certain allowances to be made from the school coffers in 

the shape of a weekly dole ; but nobody supposes that this 

is all the money entrusted to the stewardship of the scholar. 

The home decides the great question — subject sometimes 

(but not often) to advice from the school — how much shall be 

placed at his disposal per term. And it is a most important 

matter that every child should learn the value of money 

should first realize that it does not, as a rule, grow in the 

hedgerows for him to pick when disposed ; should then learn 

how to avoid, on the one hand, selfish greed and miserly 

thrift, and on the other a lavish recklessness which must one 

day, if uncorrected, lead even those who have the proverbial 

silver spoon in their mouths to the condition of the Prodigal 

Son. And the difficulties of schools would be greatly 

i educed in this respect if the home were always discreet iu 

its liberality. Very often the home is placed, no doubt, i* 1 

a difficulty by the influence of other homes. Tommy writeS 

home for more “ tin,” and says all the other “ chaps ” get so 

rnuch more than he does. And then the poor home, lathe 

than let Tommy be ostracised from the best (?) society of *»s 

sc oo on account of his poverty, will often stint itself 0 

a y needed new carpet, or in cold weather reduce t 
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number of rooms with fires. Touching, perhaps ; but might 
it not be better for lommy, and not less well for the home if 
the school were approached with a view to ascertaining the 
financial needs of Tommy, and the financial status of 
Tommy’s schoolfellows r It might lead to the issue of some 
notice which might be followed by a “ slump ” in the rate of 
interest payable to the latter, as well as a correction of some 
possible misapprehension on the part of Tommy and his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer respecting the actual credit of 
other exchequers. 

Ihe story of the boy whose ledger showed numerous items 
under the head of “ S.P.G.,” and who explained in answer 
to the enquiry of a benevolent relative that it stood for 
“ Sundries, probably grub,” is a well known one, ben 
trovato perhaps, rather than vero ; but an illustration of 
the saying that “ Charity begins at home.” Let the Home 
Influence be directed to assisting its progress beyond that 
sphere. The theme might be enlarged upon in the direction 
of suggestions how money may be wisely, how unwisely 
spent ; how selfishness and unselfishness may be corrected or 
cultivated by a right use of money ; how thrift, practised in 
the stewardship of a few things — notably by an allowance, to 
cover an ever-increasing proportion of necessary expenses 


may be training for a wise economy when set over many 
things. But this is Education itself, rather than the Sphere 
of Home Influence as distinguished from School Influence, 
which is the subject of the present paper. 

4.— Another matter which might seem unworthy of notice 
I must not, however, omit to touch upon in this connection 
I mean the food supply ; for this is by no means a quant, h 
negligeable in Education. And it will easily be understood 
that I do not refer so much to the main dietary, which 
belongs alike to school and home, as to the supernumerary 
articles of diet, if I may say so, which are of course never 
indulged in by the more refined sex, but are noun 
under the names of “ grub " or “ tuck." Here again Home 
Influence is all powerful. Not that the average boy 
everywhere the same instinct arising out o as 

appetite, and the desire of nature to rep q{ bodily 

possible wasted tissue, or to respon raeed t0 

growth ; but that the boy who at home is encouraged 
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hand^T right attitude at home is of the utmost importance to 
true education, and will be of untold advantage in the training 

of character at school. # 

The former evil, which is most common in young boys, is 
an ill-bred contempt for the feelings of those who are in a 
position of social inferiority, evinced in the use of appella- 
tions applied to women-servants which are not indicative of 
the respect which is due to our common humanity, and in 
frequent acts of rudeness and incivility which would be 
resented as grossest insolence if the dramatis persona were 
reversed. This can be corrected, and should be promptly 
checked, whenever manifested at home. At school the same 
conduct may be shown, though the opportunities will be less 

frpmmnf .-1 . • . ... . . • 


^ oiiuwij, inuugii me opportunities win ue 
frequent, and the corrective is not so readily applied. This 
kind of fruit u 1 • " - - -• - -■« — 
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years. As time goes on it falls from the tree, often to be 
rep aced by a very different and apparently dissimilar 
• Vt .’ same corrective will serve to starve both. 

\vhat S °i« ei H COntem P t Proceeds from want of a proper sense of 
position of -!° ir k dow ' cre ature — especially to one whose 
oblige — the 1 Se a PP ea ^ s for an application of noblesse 
of undue fwr Same attitude ma y later on take the form 
very reason th * ant ^’ u P on w hich I need not enlarge, for the 
at lts lm Portance will be felt to need no words 
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to commend it. If a child is taught to reverence the poor, 
and never allowed to use epithets indicative of a pride of 
birth or wealth, a habit of respect will grow up with the boy, 
which will never allow him to stoop to the degradation in the 
one case of insolence, and in the other of liberties which are 
only another form of insolence (v/fyts). 

6 - Of matters that concern home boarders only, the chief 
perhaps is the arrangement of domestic life in view of the 
needs of education. It is granted that in these cases the 
reasons are sufficiently cogent for preferring the day school. 
Where this is the case there is a greater responsibility on 
the shoulders of the parents ; and it is not easy to see how 
that responsibility can be properly borne unless the house- 
hold is organized with an eye to the children’s good before 
all other objects. If this cannot be done, Education has not 
a fair chance. I believe most educational failures are due 
to the attempt to manage Home education without having 
the necessary conditions for even a reasonable chance of 
success. How can a child — boy or girl — grow up possessed 
of that first essential in self-mastery, the power of rising 
early and beginning the day punctually, if the household 
is late and irregular ? Or how can self-sacrifice be inculcated 
where self-indulgent ease and amusement are the order of 
the day on the part of the adult members of the family r 
Or how can even lessons be learnt where the evenings are 
interrupted by the claims of society — the late dinner, if not 
the frequent dinner party, the music or cards or conversation, 
in or within hearing of the only part of the house available 
as a study. If parents consider the home a better place 
for the training of childhood than the school, then, in the 
name of common sense, let the home be laid out for the 
needs of childhood. At school it meets with method; 
punctuality is enforced by strict discipline, regular hours 
without deviation from beginning to end of a term, a routine 
of work not only embracing all the subjects either needful 
or possible in the interests of Education, preparation of 
lessons provided for under disciplined supervision, even where 
unaided by judicious advice, the whole atmosphere calculated 
to make for Education, and not to make Education impossible 
—all of which things combine to produce the regular habit, 
which, by constant repetition of actions performed in the 
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progress-especially, ^ ^ ^ than boys _ a n eager child 
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Tv im a, tfTeadaches, injured eyesight, 
Sheal.h". ruined physique, and finally a complete break- 
down come as a vindication of the laws of nature. O, parents 
of home boarders, you love to keep your children beside you 
as long as you can, but you have all the responsibility which 
you might share with those who do not shiink from it, 
because they have made it the study of their lives, and you 
must qualify yourselves for the discharge of your duty to 
your children by mastering the principles of sound Education 
—principles which are so far from being yours by the light 
of nature, that life-long students of these principles can 
seldom, if ever, arrive at certain conviction on all points. 

There are many other matters of interest which might be 
dwelt upon — the question what are the circumstances in 
which school is not to be recommended ; how to deal with a 
difficult age (about 16) when boys are often very unmanage- 
? e at borne , though the cloven hoof and sprouting horn are 
» evident under the influence of school discipline ; when a 

fa/il ° U ■ be encoura g ec * t0 choose his future career ; how 
substitnf W1Se t0 C ^°. ose ** f° r him ; when it may be well to 
details w f° r school — these and many other 

discussion ^ Urn ' Sh abundance of material for further 
without a'f U mUSt draw to a conclusion — not, however, 
influence, whlthT^l UP ° n the highest of a11 s P hereS ° f 
^om moral qu est io ns h0me ° r at sch ool. 

To discuss doctrinal * T? pass naturall Y upward to religion. 

caching here is of course altogether out 
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of the question ; but there are some points which are common 
to all schools of thought within the pale of Christianity. And 
of these one, which seems especially to belong to the Sphere 
Home Influence, is the attitude towards Sunday. I do not 
propose to propound any dogma on the subject of Sunday 
observance ; but I suppose there will be no difference of 
opinion about the value of the distinction (conventional if 
you like; which is usually recognised in this country between 
Sunday and other days of the week; that all will desire 
that, whatever license they may allow themselves in regard 
to their Sunday occupations, their children at least shall be 
brought up to observe the decorum which custom has imposed 
upon that day rather than the reverse, and that they would 
not choose a school at which it was the usage to play the 
same games on Sundays as on other days, or even to wear 
exactly the same dress and behave in general as if there were 
no difference. Now, whatever the school may lay down as 
right in this matter it will be powerless for good, unless a 
very great amount of tact is observed, without the aid of a 
right influence at home. For enforcement of a rigidity 
which has not been felt from childhood will only result in 
the opposite of what is desired. Sunday will be the least 
loved day in the week at school, and when school discipline 
has been discarded a reaction will be certain to manifest 
itself. And in dealing with large numbers on the principles 
recognized as the best characteristics of English Public 
Schools, it is impossible to enforce a style of conduct through- 
out the day which is not in accordance with habits formed 
during a number of years. I don't say that lax discipline at 
school may not often induce a want of reverence for the 
decorum the day claims ; but I do say that a child who has 
never parted with the child-like reverence for holy things 
Sunday among the number — which seems inborn, will not 
require disciplinary rules at school to keep it from irreverent 
conduct on that day. And among the means to preserve the 
distinction, I have always believed a healthy taste in books 
to be one of the best. This again is a matter of early 
training and long habit. A child who has been used to see 
newspapers and yellow-backs in the hands of other members 
of his family on Sundays, will not easily take to any different 
class of literature through influences at school. He wi 
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stant watching, that earnest prayer, which tn their early days 
did so much to form their character and to mould their souls: 
The child would have to fight with doubts and diflicu ties 
when he became a man, and what was it that would hold 
his hopes? It was the religious beliefs deep down in his 
heart, as they had grown up in the midst of a religious 
practice. If his conscience had been roused by the power 
of the consciences of those who had the care of him, if he 
had learned to see the value of spiritual things, if religion 
became a reality in his childhood, he would be armed against 
all doubts with such an armour as could not be obtained in 
any other way. Then he would have to fight with himself 
and his passions. In all those great temptations that which 
would hold the young man and young woman safe was the 
remembrance of the love of their father and mother. It was 
the remembrance of their religious life, and the deep affection 
heard in every word they said, and their religious life upheld 
the soul by making the soul cling to God. Let parents in 
their own lives live to the Lord, and that would teach their 
c 1 dren more than anything else they could do. 


THE CHILDREN’S POINT OF VIEW. 

By Agatha M. Goodhart. 

IT is very generally supposed nowadays that a great deal 
is done for the children, that, if anything, their wishes, ideas 
and interests are too much considered ; that the parents give 
up to the children on every possible occasion, and the result 
will be that overkindness and too great consideration will 
bring forth an inevitable product of selfishness and want of 
consideration for others. This is the parent’s point of view. 

Let us look back to our own youth. What did our parents 
tell usr Was it not constantly dinned into our ears how 
different our childhood was to theirs r How fortunate we 
should think ourselves with all our toys, books, pleasures, etc., 
etc. But did we realize our immense good fortune, did we 
not on the contrary find plenty to grumble about, and even 
now, do not various little unkindnesses from grown-up people 
rankle in our minds ? Those dear grown-up people are 
perhaps long since dead, and now with wider views we see 
they did not mean to be cruel, and we have forgiven, but 
never forgotten. 

Even in these enlightened days very few parents possess 
their children’s entire confidence, and the poor little things 
have no means of complaining. We often worry them, we 
often wound their sensitive feelings, we often repulse their 
warm affections, and we often hurt their self-respect. I am 
trying to consider matters from the children s point of view. 
It is difficult to do this, and I think it must mainly be 
accomplished by looking" back to the time when we. were 
young. Children have changed, doubtless, in many ways, 
but the sensitive keen feelings are hardly diminished, if any- 
thing, perhaps, children are more sensitive than they used 
to be. Ridicule stings, oh ! so painfully, and irony is the 
bitterest, cruellest weapon that can be used ; then the poor 
child who blushes easily, and boys are as bad as girls at that, 
what intense pain it is if a thoughtless grown-up person turns 
tfie attention of a whole roomful of people on the poor little 
Cr imson object. Again, when a child is worried and annoyed 



